Olive Center 
has room at the top 


The Olive Centers 6,500 sq. ft. top floor. 
Unique. Spacious. Rows of skylights flood 
the area with natural light; climate-control 
maintains a comfortable environment all year 
around. Features not shown include executive 
offices, large conference room and employee 
lounge. A spectacular office setting at 643 So. 
Olive Street, condusive to creativity and 


productivity. Its one of a kind... just like your 
company. Call Jim Horning, (213) 622-1856. 


CRANE/SACHAR REALTY 
& MANAGEMENT CO. 
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Calendar 


Monday | 


Tuesday 2 


Contemporary Japanese Stage 
Design: The Art of Setsu Asakura 
Exhibition of the work of Japans 
foremost set and stage designer, Jap- 
anese American Cultural & 
Community Center. Call (213) 
628-2725. 


FEBRUARY 


Design, main gallery, 7:30 pm. (714) 
869-2664. 


Monday 15 


Sam Hall Kaplan 

LA Times urban design critic, Cal 
Poly Pomona College of Environ- 
mental Design, main gallery, 730 

pm. (714) 869-2664. 


Monday 22 


Alan Forrest 

Chair, Department of Architecture, 
Cal Poly Pomona College of Environ- 
mental Design, main gallery, 730 
pm. (714) 869-2664, 


Monday 29 


Richard Haag 

Landscape architect, Cal Poly 
Pomona College of Environmental 
Design, main gallery, 7:30 pm. (714) 
869-2664. 


Tuesday 9 


Chamber Music in Historic Sites 
Biltmore Hotel, Crystal Ballroom, 
Cleveland String Quartet, Meliora 
String Quartet, 8 pm. Call (213) 

747-9085. 


Tuesday 16 


Architecture of Frank Gehry 
Exhibition opens, Museum of Con- 
temporary Art. Call (213) 621-2766. 


Tuesday 23 


Tuesday March | 


Wednesday 3 


Craig Ellwood 
Architect/painter/sculptor, Cal Poly 
Pomona College of Environmental 
Design, main gallery, %30 pm. (714) 
869-2664. 

Visionary Film 

Kenneth Anger, film-maker, SCI- 
ARC main space, 8 pm. Call (213) 
829-3482. 


Black Architects 

Photographs, blueprints, designs and 
models of structures by Jack Hay- 
wood, Vincent Jarvis Proby, Paul 
Williams and Carey Jenkins, City 
Hall Bridge Gallery, through Febru- 
ary 24. Call (213) 485-4581. 


Wednesday 10 


Associates Board Meeting 

6:30 pm. Call (213) 659-2282. 
Electronic Cate 

Video artists Kit Galloway and Sher- 
rie Rabinovitz, SCI-ARC main 
gallery, 8 pm. Call (21) 829-3482. 


Wednesday |7 


LA Architect Editorial Board Meeting 
Pacific Design Center, Room 259C, 
730 am. Call (213) 659-2282. 


American Studio Furniture 
Movement 

Tom Hacker, furniture designer, SCI- 
ARC main space, 8 pm. Call (213) 
829-3482. 


Wednesday 24 

Building Standards ano Regulations 
Committee 

Pacific Design Center, Room 259C, 5 
pm. Call (213) 659-2282. 


Art in Public Places’ 

Lecture by artist Robert Behrens 
about site-specific sculpture, Fleming 
Lecture Program, Lyman Hall, 4 pm. 
Call (213) 621-8000 ext 3914. 


Wednesday March 2 


Thursday 4 
The Works of David Hockney 


Exhibit opens at Los Angeles County 


Museum of Art and continues 
through April 24. Call (213) 
857-6222. 


UK Decline - The Response (Enter- 


prize Zones, Grants and Corporations 


Gordon Cameron, UCLA Perloff 
Hall 1102, 5 pm. Call (213) 
825-8957. 


Exhibitions continue at Municipal 
Art Gallery, 4800 Hollywood Blvd., 
through March 13. Call (213) 
485-4581. 


Thursday || 


Architecture for Health Committee 
Pacific Design Center, Room 259C, 
3:30 pm. Call (213) 659-2282. 


Construction Drawings 

meeting, Pacific Design Center, 
Room 259C, 5:15 pm. Call (213) 
659-2282. 


Lecture by Jonathan Lipman, Muni- 
cipal Art Gallery theatre, %30 pm, $3 
donation. Call 485-4581. 


Buildings and Projects 

Lecture by Gunter Behnisch, German 
architect, UCLA School of Architec- 
ture, 1102 Perloff Hall, 8 pm. Call 
(213) 825-3791. 


Projects 1952-1987, Benisch and 
Associates 

Exhibition opens, UCLA School of 
Architecture, continuing through 
March 4. 


Thursday 


Growth Management Goes 
Downtown 

Edith M. Netter, Esq., UCLA Perloff 
Hall 1102, 5 pm. Call (213) 
825-8957. 


Thursday 25 


Professional Practice Committee 
Pacific Design Center, Room 259C, 5 
pm. Call (213) 659-2282. 


Wright in LA in the 1920s 

Lecture by Jeffrey Mark Chusid, 
Municipal Art Gallery theatre, 7:30 
pm, $3 donation. Call 485-4581. 


Power of Place 

Lecture by Dolores Hayden, Pro- 
fessor of Urban Planning, UCLA 
Perloff Hall 1102, 8 pm. Call (213) 
825-3791. 


Specifications and Project Manuals 
Professional Practice Committee, 
Pacific Design Center, Room 259C, 
5:15 pm. Call (213) 659-2282. 


Tall Buildings in Seismic Regions 
Two-day seminar sponsored by Coun- 
cil on Tall Buildings and Urban 
Habitat, Los Angeles Hilton, $85 for 
one day, $165 for two. Registration 
call Nabih Youssef (213) 683-1900. 


Thursday March 3 


Friday 5 
Nathan Alexander Owens 1903 


Friday 12 


Professional Liability Course 
Sponsored by the Office for Profes- 
sional Liability Research, one-day 
seminar, Honolulu, Hawaii, 9 am- 
4:30 pm, $125/ $95 for two or more 
from firm. Call (202) 885-9500. 


Friday 19 


Friday 26 


Tall Buildings in Seismic Regions 
Second day of seminar sponsored by 
Council on Tall Buildings and Urban 
Habitat, Los Angeles Hilton, $85 for 
one day, $165 for two. Registration 
call Nabih Youssef (213) 683-1900, 


Friday March 4 


Understanding and Using Title 24 
Non-Residential Energy Design 
Standards 

An “energy-in-design-and-practice” 
seminar co-sponsored by the LA/AIA 
energy committee, Southern Califor- 
nia Gas and Southern California 
Edison, 10 am - 3 pm, Pacific Design 
Center Room 259, $45 members, $50 
non-members for pre-registration. 
Additional $5 at the door, Call Greg 
Ander, Southern California Edison 
(818) 302-3210 for reservations. 


Weekend 


Saturday, February 6 

Terra Cotta: A Visual Feast 
Downtown walking tour 

by LA Conservancy, 10 am, $5. Call 
(213) 623-CITY. 

Sunday, February 7 

Frank Lloyd Wright Films 
Municipal Art Gallery theatre, free 
with $1 admission to Frank Lloyd 
Wright shows. 
Bernard Ralph Maybeck 1862 


Weekend 


Saturday, February 13 

Downtown walking tour 
Sponsored by LA Conservancy, 11 
am, $5. Call (213) 623-CITY. 


Chamber Music in Historic Sites 
Villa Maria (Durfee House), Brodsky 
String Quartet, | pm and 3 pm. Call 
(213) 747-9045. 


Sunday, February 14 


Frank Lloyd Wright Films 
Municipal Art Gallery theatre, free 
with $1 admission to Frank Lloyd 
Wright shows. 


Weekend 


Saturday, February 20 


Spring Street: Palaces of Finance 
Sponsored by LA Conservancy, 10 
am, $5. Call (213) 62-CITY. 


Louis Esidore Kahn 1901 


Sunday, February 21 


Langman Residence Tour/Edward 
Niles, FAIA 

Sponsored by USC Architectural 
Guild, members and guests only, 
$10. 3 pm-6 pm. Call (213) 
743-4471. 


Frank Lioyd Wright Films 
Municipal Art Gallery theatre, free 
with $1 admission to Frank LLoyd 
Wright shows. 


Weekend 


Saturday, February 27 


Seventh Street: Mecca for 
Merchants 

Downtown walking tour sponsored 
by LA Conservancy, 10 am, $5. Call 
(213) 623-CITY. 


How to Buy and Sell an Architec- 
tural Practice 

Seminar sponsored by the Pasadena/ 
Foothill Chapter/AIA, Ralph M. Par- 
sons Auditorium annex building, $30 
members, $40 non-members. Call 
(818) 796-7601. 


Weekend 


Saturday, March 5 

Terra Cotta: A Visual Feast 
Downtown walking tour sponsored 
by LA Conservancy, 10 am, $5. Call 
(213) 623-CITY. 


L.A. ARCHITECT I] 


TOWERS 


OF BABBLE 


The Image of the City in Modern Literature, 
by Burton Pike, Princeton University Press, 
1981, 153 pages, $20.50. 


A fundamental ambivalence towards the city 
as an accepted and sometime sacred place of 
habitation is deeply ingrained in Western 
man‘ traditions, history, and language. It is 
marked within the Judeo-Christian tradition 
by the expulsion from the walled garden of 
paradise, followed by the repeated biblical 
episodes of wandering, city making, and city 
destroying. Western man repeatedly seeks to 
regain lost paradise through the construction 
of an ideal city, only to see the dream fail. 
The destruction of Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
at the end of World War II is perhaps not the 
beginning of a new atomic era but only the 
necessary consequence of a schizophrenic 
western urban mythology. 

Burton Pike explores these themes by 
examining European and American literature 
from the mid-nineteenth century to the pres- 
ent. While the book does not relate directly 
to the everyday practice of architecture and 
urban design, and could hardly be recom- 
mended as casual reading, the themes it 
explores, city versus country, the use of 
perspective to connote stability versus 
instability, the individual versus the crowd 
versus the mass, and wholeness in contrast 
to fragmentation of physical and social expe- 
rience are all crucial to an understanding of 
both the literature and the making of cities. 

A professor of comparative literature at the 
City University of New York, Pike uses the 
phrase “paved solitude” from Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’ story, “The Grey Champion,” to 


describe the dilemma of the modern city; that 
which should be full, a city street or plaza, 
lies empty. “The crowd had rolled back and 
were now huddled together nearly at the 
extremity of the street, while the soldiers had 
advanced no more than a third of its length. 
The intervening space was empty—a paved 
solitude between lofty edifaces, which threw 
almost a twilight shadow over it.” The 
emptiness is not only physical but also 
metaphorical. The paved solitude symbolizes 
the change from a pre-industrial community 
with understood movements to a city where 
the individual is set adrift, simultaneously 
uplifted by his new-found individual freedom 
and depressed by its infinite relativity. Karl 
Marx described this same phenomenon, “All 
fixed, fast-frozen relations, with their train of 
ancient and venerable prejudices and opin- 
ions, are swept away,...All that is solid melts 
into air...” 

Pike uses authors like Baudelaire, Bal- 
zac, Dostoevsky, Sartre, Kafka, Whitman, 
Dickens, James and Hugo to demonstrate 
how literature gradually evolved from pres- 
enting a fixed image of the city to exploring 
an urbanism of flux. He touches upon Los 
Angeles’ amorphousness in a brief discus- 
sion of Alison Lurie’s book “The Nowhere 
City”. Pike comments that, “...if shape 
makes individual cities recognizable, urban 
shapelessness is a form of disorder expressing 
anxiety and loss of coherence, and symboliz- 
ing the anonymous randomness of 
contemporary life.” Finally, he states that 
literature rectifies modern cities’ contradic- 
tions, “by imposing the imaginative order 
of its conventions on the disorder of life”. 

This conclusion may frustrate the architect 
as it reinforces the common perception that 
the designer plays a circumscribed and spe- 
cialized role within the production of cities. 
The lesson suggested is that by devoting 
ourselves more to the mythic discourse of 
cities revealed by modern literature, we as 
architects may discover ways to design more 
meaningful spaces. 


John Kaliski, AIA 

Mr. Kaliski is an architect with Skidmore, 
Owings and Merrill, Los Angeles, and Book 
Review Editor of LA Architect. 
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Members Bulletin 

Effective January, 1988 the LA/AIA will 
generate a monthly mailing for members. It 
will include calendar updates and committee 
meeting details; current events related to 
member interests; competition announce- 
ments; and Board reports. Inserts formerly 
mailed with the LA ARCHITECT will be 
included in the member mailing. 

Rates for inserts are: 
Office information-Calendar: no charge 
AIA Meeting Notices: no charge 
Schools/other AIA chapters: $100/$375 
Member businesses (professional $500/25% 
discount 
affiliates): for PAL ($375) 
Related industries: $500 
Non-related industries: $500 
West Hollywood Chamber of Commerce: 
$500 
Other: $500 

Note: Deadline for copy is the 10th/or last 
working day prior to the 10th. 


Soviet Tour 
The Boston Society of Architects and the 
Washington DC Chapter of Architects, 
Designers and Planners for Social Respon- 
sibility and International Design Seminars are 
planning a tour of the architecture, landscape 
architecture, design and planning in the 
Soviet Union and Finland from April 8-23. 
The travel program will provide a forum for 
the exchange of ideas and friendship between 
design professionals. Meetings are scheduled 
with local chapter of the Union of Soviet 
Architects in Moscow, Tbilisi, and 
Leningrad. In Helskinki, a reception at the 
Museum of Finnish Architecture and a visit 
to the Otaniemi School of Architecture are 
included. 

The tour will include historical and con- 
temporary environments and will visit various 
sites in the Soviet Union, ending with three 
days in Helsinki, examining the work of 
Alvar Aalto and contemporary Finnish design. 

The double occupany price is $2499. For 
further information call Lisa Saunier at the 
Boston Society of Architects (617) 267-5175. 


HELP WANTED 


dp Management Services Corp. 


* Cable planning and design 

+ System Implementation 

+ Project Management 

« Automated Cabling Documentation 


Architectural License Seminars seeks help in producing 
design solutions for the CALE and ARE. Must be skillful 
draftsperson. Call ALS (213) 208-7112. 


Construction Administrator. Major Los Angeles architec- 
tural firm is seeking a registered architect with at least 15 
years professional experience in Type 1 construction to 
be chief construction administrator. Respond to LA/AIA 
Chapter office, 8687 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles 
90069. 


20750 Ventura Blvd. Ste 300-19 
Woodland Hills, Ca. 91364 


contact: 
Robert Berkoff, vice president 
(818)346-6155 


Consultants in 
Communications Technology 
regional offices: 


New York City Wash.D.C. Los Angeles 


DUOMO 


ARCHITECTURAL 


DESIGN PROGRAM ADMINISTRATOR. 


UCLA Extension has an immediate opening in the 
Design Program Unit for a Program Representative III to 
assist in the administration, management, and imple- 
mentation of approx. 375-425 courses in continuing 
education. Will facilitate promotion and marketing of 
courses, develop budget projections and determine 
staffing needs, and supervise a staff of eight. Must have a 
strong background in the professional design field or 
architecture, with demonstrated administrative, man- 
agement and supervisory skills. Salary range is 
$2025-$2042 plus generous benefits package. Please 
send resume to: Karen Winge, UCLA Staff Personnel, 
(Job #T-6019), 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 
90024. Aff. Act. Emp. UCLA 


MOCA seeks architects and qualified students interested 
in conducting slide presentation/discussions and related 
art activities to educate elementary school students to 
architecture and the work of Frank Gehry. For further 


RENDERING 


ROBERT E. GROSSE (818) 793-6721 


Call after 5 pm. 4 Westmoreland pl., Pas. 91103 


SUITES AVAILABLE 


SPACE AVAILABLE 


1100 sf plus available to sublet. Fully furnished with 
drafting stations if required. (818) 841-8199. 


2000-5000 sf suites ideally suited for architectural inte- 
riors or engineering firms located in West Los Angeles. 


Group De Ville 

Passive and Active Solar Design 
Energy Consulting 

‘Title 24’ Code Compliance 


Ready for occupancy. Architects, interior designers, (213) 829-2738 information, contact Kim Kanatani at (213) 621-2766. 
engineers on same floor. Reasonable rent. Blueprint, JUNIOR DRAFTPERSON needed for growing Architec- 
photocopying available. Long term lease if desired. Allen tural firm. Working drawing experience necessary. Won- 
Rubenstein, Gruen Associates. 6330 San Vicente BI., derful opportunity for take charge, responsible person. 
Los Angeles 90048. (213) 937-4270. Call Teri after 1:00 pm (213) 934-5285. 

TITLE-24 ENERGY CALCS Senior Technical Architect for growing Architectural 
AUTOCAD SYSTEM firm. Three years minimum working drawing experience 

Computer Analysis: in residential/small commercial. Great opportunity for 


Compaq 86 DeskPro, 70MB, 1024KRam, Artist graphics 
card, Hayes 2400B Int Modern, Archive 60MB tape 
backup, Mitsubishi color monitor, AUTOCAD version 9, 
HP Laserjet printer, HP plotter, Calcomp digitizer, AEC 
Cad, NEC multisync monitor, Vega video 7, Versacad 


ao Autoshade-Autodesk. Call (213) 27-9048 M-F 


Fast/Reliable/Readable 
All Required Forms/HVAC 
Sizing/Free Pick-Up & 
Delivered to Your Door! 
From $100 

MKM ASSOCIATES 

(213) 874-7629 


responsible applicant with initiative. Call Teri after 
1:00pm (213) 94-5285. 


CHAIRS FOR SALE 


Two exquisite and finest De Sede leather client chairs. 
Only month old. Less than wholesale. (213) 277-8385. 
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— and Notes 


During the upcoming year these people 
ill lend support to: The professional 
development of fellow interns with CALE 
ation seminars; the political develop- 
nt of the AIA when meeting with 

mbers of Congress in Washington, DC; 

and the environmental development of Los 
ngeles through a design competition search- 
g for solutions to “real problems” in 
hitecture today. The ongoing success of 
these programs reflects the affluence of the 
A/AIA Associates which is presently the 
largest and most active group of interns in the 
nited States. 

Associates, students and professional affil- 
ates are encouraged to join in and take 
dvantage of the opportunities to gain a 
breater understanding of the architectural 
profession offered by the AIA. These oppor- 
unities for participation may include 
ittending Associates Board Meetings (held 
e second Wednesday of every month) or by 
oining an Associates committee such as the 
Real Problems Design Competition Commit- 
ec. For more information about the 
Associates, contact the Chapter office at (213) 
59-2282. 


Architecture in Outer 
Space 
On Monday evening, March 7 at Woodbury 
niversity, the Pasadena/Foothill Chapter 
A is hosting speaker Guillermo Trotti, a 
pace-architect from Houston, Texas. Trotti’s 
rm, Bell and Trotti, Inc., is currently 
nvolved with NASA designing the US Space 


Station interior layouts and other space hab- 
itation projects. Space habitation architecture 
is a multi-disciplinary field and offers some- 
thing of interest to everyone, so massage your 
imagination and get ready for a journey into 
the future. 

For further information, contact Donna 
Mathewson of the Pasadena/Foothill Chapter 
at (818) 796-7601. This meeting is co-spon- 
sored by the Woodbury University Chapter, 
AIAS. 


Members 
AIA. Sanford Swirsky, Pacific Concepts 
Architectural Group Inc.; Robert A. Sinclair, 
Robert L. Earl, AIA & Associates, Inc.,; Hyo 
D. Han, H.D. Han Architects & Associates; 
E. Kurp Hoffman, Inslee, Senefeld & Puchlik 
& Associates; Wencesloao A. Sarmiento, 
Robert Morris & Assocites, Inc.; Michael 
Jonathan Kaufman, Johannes Van Tilburg & 
Partners; Alan M. Cohen, Home Savings of 
America; R. Michael Walden, Daniel L. 
Dworsky, FAIA, and Associates Inc.; Arthur 
W. Chang, DMJM; Mark Levitz, Carmichael- 
Kemp Architects; Gregory E. Blackburn, 
Anshen + Allen Architects. 
Transfers In. Bruce E. Crockford, The Falik/ 
Klein Partnership, Inc., from Houston; Ken- 
neth Carswell, DMJM from Washington DC; 
Marvin A. Chew, Gin Wong Associates, from 
Golden Empire. 
Transfers Out. Edward L. G. Ng, to 
Cabrillo; Ralph Disckpon, to Pasadena; Gust- 
ovo Parodi, Marvin Berman, Michael A. 
Caggiano, Roger Chikjhani, Rudopf V. De 


Cahellis, Richard E. Eastman, Douglas 
Greene, Robert E. Griffiths, Edward R. Jones 
Jr., William G. Laffin, Howard R. Lane, 
Richek Leslies, Anthony L. Mugavere, Lar- 
dan Welt, Paul O. Williams to San Fernando 
Valley. 

Associates. Duane T. Hua, Skidmore Owings 
& Merrill; Leo J. Morree, Moore/Murray 
Associates; Dan Micliea, ARC Design Stu- 
dio; Maryam Ghafari, Sujmitt Helt Ltd.; 
Patricia N. Shingetgomi, Arthur Erickson; 
Alan T. KTomasi, Howard Laks & Assoc. 
Transfer In. Edwin T.S. Chiu, Chiu 
Devleopment, from Dan Diego. 

Professional Affiliate. Claudette Chartrand, 
Claudette Cartrand Interior Design; Corina 
Cotsen, National Econ Corporation; David D. 
Saedata, ICBO. 


How to Buy and Sella 

Practice 
On Saturday, February 27, the Pasadena/ 
Foothill Chapter AIA is hosting a profes- 
sional practice seminar for those who are 
interested in the ownership transfer of archi- 
tectural practice. Speakers include Tony 
O’Keefe, AIA, Neptune & Thomas, on the 
experience of buying a practice; Dana Bren- 
ner, CPA, Maidy, Biller, Frith-Smith & 
Brenner, on tax and estate planning; Gerald 
Weisbach, LLD, Natkin & Weisbach, on legal 
advice and pitfalls; and Ray Ziegler, AIA, 
Ziegler, Kirven & Parrish, on the experience 
of selling a practice. 

The seminar will begin at 8:30 am at the 
Ralph M. Parsons Auditorium Annex Build- 
ing in Pasadena. The price is $30.00 for AIA 
members and $40.00 for nonmembers. Park- 
ing and a workshop book is included. Further 
information: (818) 796-7601. 


Health and Justice 

The AIA Committee on Architecture for 
Health is developing the 1988 Health Facili- 
ties Review, the second in a seris of 
publications on the design of health care 
facilities. Registered architects are invited to 
submit projects representing state-of-the-art 
health-care facilities. Entry forms are due at 


AIA headquarteres by March 15. 


The 1988 Exhibition of Architecture for 
Justice, sponsored by the AIA Committee on 
Architecture for Justice and the American 
Correctional Association will spotlight out- 
standing examples of justice facilities. 
Registered architects are invited to submit 
projects they feel represent the state-of-the-art 
in justice facility design. A catalog will be 
published to accompany the exhibition. Entry 
forms are due at AIA headquarters by April 
15. For details contact Mike Cohn, AIA 
professional services center, (202) 626-7366. 


Education Awards 
As part of its initiative to enhance architec- 
tural education nationwide, the American 
Institute of Architects has established two 
awards programs recognizing excellence in 
architectural teaching and outstanding educa- 
tion in practice respectively. 

The AIA Education Honors acknowledge 
significant achievements in the formation, 
implementation and outcome of architectural 
instruction. The program is open to any 
teaching faculty group at a school where a 
professional degree in architecture is offered. 
The Insitute is looking for models of inno- 
vative architectural instruction and their 
strategies, methods, and results. Submissions 
describing the programs are due at the AIA 
headquarters February 15. 

The AIA Citations of Outstanding Educa- 
tion in Practice recognize successful 
strategies for achieving excellence in architec- 
tural practice so that other firms may be 
encouraged to undertake similar programs. 
The program is open to AIA member firms of 
any size as well as architectural offices within 
corporations or government agencies that 
have developed imaginative approaches to 
professional development. The deadline for 
submission is March 1. 


National Convention 
Mark your calendar for the AIA National 
Convention, May 15-18, 1988 to be held in 
New York City. 
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CASTRO ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


ELECTRICAL * MECHANICAL 


3532 
Suite 20l 
Los Alamitos, 


math/tec 


California 


Katella Avenue 


90720 


118 SOUTH CATALINA/REDONDO BEACH, CA 90277 (213) 374-8959 


STAFF 


The Design Professionals Employment Source Center 


BOOKS ON ART : ARCHITECTURE - DESIGN 


NEW - OUT-OF-PRINT - IMPORTED 
PERIODICALS FROM AROUND THE WORLD - PUBLISHERS’ CLOSEOUTS 


HENNESSEY 
+ INGALLS 


ART + ARCHITECTURE 
B o o K 


Providing you CHOICES for 
TEMPORARY PROJECT STAFFING 
or our assistance in finding that 
KEY PERSON TO JOIN YOUR FIRM. 


ON 3RD ST. MALL BETWEEN WILSHIRE & ARIZONA 
1254 SANTA MONICA MALL, SANTA MONICA 90401 


(213) 458-9074 


(213)430 - 0480 


213/829-5447 


Visa and Mastercard 


ENERGY ANALYSIS 


AICUEK LA, 


INTERIOR DESIGN 


CONSULTANT 
TO THE TRADE 


a 
HISTORICAL a 
ARCHITECTURAL ORNAMENTATION 


ESTABLISHED 1975 


= 
ART DIRECTION 


ROBERTA MANNING 
(213) 456-2144 


SHARON ROSE 
COMMUNICATIONS 


Serving architects and 
designers. 23 years’ 
national experience. 


e Advertising Campaigns 
¢ Brochures 

* Media Placement 

e Publicity 

¢ Public Relations 

¢ Sales Promotion 


10989 Rochester Avenue 
Los Angeles, CA 90024 


(213) 473-4193 


Sharon Rose, Press Member ASID 
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News 


BEYOND 
ENERGY 


CONSERVATION 


and Notes 


The LA/AIA Energy Committee has begun 
the year’s activities with a series of programs 
on environmental and resource conservation, 
relevant topics in the current climate of low 
and no-growth. The success of these pro- 
grams will determine whether the committee 
will expand its scope. 

It has long been recognized that energy 
conservation is merely the most immediate 
issue in an impending resource-constrained 
era, although it was not initailly clear which 
broader issues would eventaully emerge from 
the energy crisis. However, its is clear that the 
resources crisis has contributed to pressures 
for reduced development and an examination 
of the role that energy, land, water, air 
pollution, sewage, and infrastructure play in 
the wellbeing of our communities. 

The LA/AIA energy committee has 
planned an “Expert Visitor Program” to 
spark community interest in these environ- 
mental issues. The program consists of bi- 
monthly visits by local experts in air pollu- 
tion, indoor air quality, water quality and 
availability, energy and power, land and 
grading requirements, flora and fauna, 
regional transportation, cultural resources, 
and community services. Presentors will 
focus their remarks on how their field relates 
to design of the built environment in South- 
ern California. The committee plans to hold 
these expert visitor meetings publicly, on 
alternate first Thursdays of the month, with 
the intervening meetings, devoted to discus- 
sion of the previous presentation, held at 
committee members homes or offices. 

The expert visitor program will enable the 
energy committee to inform itself on broad 


environmental issues, to assist the Chapter 
and the public to become better informed, 
and to create effective responses to environ- 
mental issues as they arise in planning and 
development throughout the region. A/AIA 
Energy Committee meetings are open to both 
AIA members and the public at large; and 
this series is specifically intended to attract 
broad participation. For further information 
call Richard Schoen, FAIFA, Chairperson, at 
the UCLA Graduate School of Architecture 
and Urban Planning (213) 825-1345. 

In addition to the expert visitor program, 
the committee will continue its normal con- 
cerns with energy conserving design and 
alternative energy applications in architecture. 
On March 4, it will be holding an all-day 
seminar at the Pacific Design Center on the 
design implications and applications of the 
latest Title 24 non-residential energy stan- 
dards. The seminar, co-sponsored by 
Southern California Edison and Southern 
California Gas, will provide all attendees with 
the latest copy of the standards. The latest 
design manual will also be available at the 
meeting for $10.00. The cost is $45 for 
members and $50 for non-members pre- 
enrolled by March 1. There is an additional 
charge of $5 for tickets purchased at the door. 
Call Greg Ander, Southern California Gas 
Company, (818) 302-210 for reservations. 


Richard Schoen, FAIA 
Mr. Schoen is Chairperson of the LA/AIA 
Energy Committee. 


LA/AIA Awards 

On December 8, 1987, the LA/AIA held its 
annual end-of-year awards ceremony at the 
Riviera Country Club. Outgoing president 
Cyril Chern received five resolutions for his 
contributions to the chapter and presented 
community achievement and service awards. 

The resolutions presented to Chern were 
from Mayor Tom Bradley, the Los Angeles 
City Council, the Los Angeles County Board 
of Supervisors, the California State Assem- 
bly, and California State Senate. Chern 
received these honors for “outstanding dedi- 
cation and leadership” to the LA/AIA during 
his term as president. 


Distinguished Achievement Awards were 
given by Chern to community members 
whose efforts have benefited the role of 
architecture. The recipients of these honors 
were Wayne Ratkovich for Preservation, 
Robert Mangurian for Education, Robert 
Graham for media and allied arts, and 
Bernard B. Zimmerman for public service. 

Janice Axon, Raymond L. Gaio, Jac- 
queline Downs, The American Arbitration 
Association, Joel L. Silverman, and Marvin J. 
Malecha were recognized with Presidential 
Citations for their invaluable service. 


New Associate 

Leadership 
January 1988 marked the beginning of a new 
year and the installment of the 14th Associ- 
ates Board. The roster below represents a 
body of unlicensed professionals who have 
distinguished themselves from their col- 
leagues through their special commitment to 
the AIA and the enlightenment of the archi- 
tectural profession. 
President: Mark Gribbons 
Vice-President: Barbara Horton-Gibbs 
Secretary: Lauren Carl 


1988 LA/AIA Associates officers, left to right: Treasurer 
Raleigh Lieban, Vice-President Barbara Horton-Gibbs, 
President Mark Gribbons; Secretary Lauren Carl. 


Treasurer: Raleigh Lieban 

Past President: Allen York 

Directors: Andy Althaus, Jeff Sessions, 
Marsha Zilles, James Vitale, Harry Otto, 
Marci Miskinnis, Diane Evans, Fernando 
Castro, and Kathy Bernstein-McCloskey 
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Credits: 

Architect: Dworsky Associates, Architects and 
Planners: Daniel Dworsky, FAIA, Director of 
Design; Robert Newsom, Project Director; 
Kathleen FitzGerald, James Bonar, Richard 
Barron, Greg Martinson, Design Team; Allan 
Dietel, Project Architect Interior Architec- 
ture: Dworsky Associates, overall direction, 
lobbies and public spaces; Gensler & Asso- 
ciates—Bruce Campbell, Project Manager; 


Richard Logan, Glen Clarke, Phyllis Farrell, 
Design Team, offices, workspaces, exhibit & 
dining 

Structural Engineer: Brandow & Johnston 
Associates 

Mechanical & Electrical Engineer: Levine/ 
Seegel Associates 

Civil Engineer: Mollenhauer Higashi & 
Moore 
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Black marble columns in the lobby delineate the entrance of this monumental space. 
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Ground floor plan. 
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Fifth floor plan. 
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Critique 


The Federal Reserve Bank, designed by Daniel Dworsky and Associates, occupies 
approximately 2.5 acres of the 100 acre redevelopment parcel designated by the 
Community Redevelopment Agency as South Park. The new structure is located on 
an oversized city block bordered by Grand Avenue, Olympic Boulevard, Olive 
Street and 9th Street. 

The architects based many of their planning decisions on buildings and public 
spaces planned in the immediate vicinity. The monumental entry is located on Grand 
Avenue, opposite the future Grand Hope Park. This portal sweeps out, past the line 
of the setback, and draws visitors into the main building. The 9th Street elevation 
presents a stark outline of the stepped configuration of the bank opposite the squat 
mass of the parking structure. This elevation is intentionally understated, anticipating 
a multi-storied residential project on the north side of the property. But the most 
significant external factor is the original five-story Federal Reserve Bank, designed by 


Bankable Architecture 


The view south along Grand Avenue reveals the separation between the entrance and the plane of the main facade. 


JANE LINZ 


Los Angeles architect John Parkinson in 1930 
and located at the corner of Olive and 
Olympic, to which the new building is 
attached. The architects attempted to create a 
unique identity for the newer facility while 
maintaining a connection to the existing 
bank. 

The bank's advisory committee selected 
Daniel Dworsky and Associates as project 
architects in 1983 based on the firm's previous 
designs for the Ventura City Government 
Center, the Ontario City Hall and the Lloyds 
Bank Operations Center. 

The final design developed around a 
demanding functional program. The new 
building houses the bank’s main check cash- 
ing and coin and currency operations, and the 
“World of Economics” exhibit, a permanent 
exhibition space occupying about 4500 square 
feet in the main lobby. The basement level, 
the largest of the floors in the bank, contains 
coin and currency operations accessible from 
an interior vehicular ramp leading to a 
subterranean court. Upstairs offices of the 


marble columns stand, sentinel-like, separat- 
ing the entry from the more formal lobby 
beyond. The quality of workmanship and 
detailing shows in the polished granite col- 
umn bases of the arcade and the evenly-hued 
maple paneling in the lobby and vestibule 
area. 

The four-story parking garage is located 
on Olive Street. The architects continued the 
granite facing along the base and entry up to 
the second floor level of the garage and 
included a mini-wave at the pedestrian entry 
in a commendable, if not totally successful, 
effort to integrate the garage structure with 
the bank. 

The major flaws of this building are its 
lack of geographic identity and its relative 
disregard for the original Federal Reserve 
Bank. The bank would be more at home in 
Washington, DC, than it is in Los Angeles. 
And although the pedestrian arcade, which 
begins at Olympic Boulevard turns the corner 
at Grand and continues toward 9th Street, 
allows for easy passage from the original 


y 


The Grand Avenue entrance of the new Federal Reserve Bank bows out from the main body of the building. 


five-story 304,000 square foot center contain 
the bank’s remaining functions: executive 
offices, a conference room and an employee 
cafeteria with outside terraces set back from 
the main facade on Grand Avenue. Internally 
the bank satisfies functional needs and 
appears to be the result of great attention to 
detail. Each level accommodates and inte- 
grates different activities. 

The Federal Reserve building has two 
distinct exterior skins which create separate 
yet interdependent facades. The willful, undu- 
lating skin of flame-treated granite wraps 
around the more restrained backdrop of 
smooth granite. The intertwining of the two 
exterior walls creates an exterior arcade, a 
lobby space and a multi-story atrium which, 
in Dworsky’s words, “happens between two 
separate systems”, and creates an exciting 
architectural experience. The flame-treated 
granite and exterior lighting of the wave-like 
elevation suggest similar elements from the 
original Federal Reserve Bank. 

The monumental scale of the atrium and 
lobby is overwhelming. Two massive black 


building to the main entrance of the new 
building, there is still no clear continuity 
between the original bank and its offspring. 
The buildings never actually touch one 
another, and the regular window bays on the 
upper floors of the older building are neither 
continued nor echoed in the new fenestration. 
The old Federal Reserve Bank building is a 
modest civic architectural achievement and 
pales in comparison to the new bank, but it 
would be an oversight not to mention this 
lack of empathy between the two buildings. 

The sweep of the rough hewn granite wall 
draws the viewer's attention away from the old 
entrance on Olympic and forces him to 
follow its progress to the logical conclusion 
of the new entrance on Grand Avenue. 
Perhaps the new bank would not suffer if the 
old bank disappeared, but would actually be 
enhanced by its absence. 


Christopher Restak 
Mr. Restak, a graduate of Pratt Institute, is 
currently an architect and developer practic- 
ing in Santa Monica. 
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A night view of the Baltic Inn facade shows its relationship to the older buildings in the vicinity. 


The Baltic Inn, 
Rob Wellington Quigley, AIA, 


with Chris Mortenson 


Elevation, Baltic Inn, 


The Baltic Inn, located on Sixth Avenue near 
Market Street in downtown San Diego, is a 
single-room occupancy hotel built by archi- 
tect Rob Wellington Quigley with developer 
Chris Mortenson, and represents a completely 
different kind of low-income housing. A “‘for- 
profit” venture, it was privately financed 
except for a $500,000 loan from the Housing 
Commission, a “buy-down’’ of rents which 
allowed 20% of the rooms to be rented at a 
lower price. The 209 units, each of which 
cost about $17,000 to build, including land 
costs, and which rent for between $225 and 
$275 monthly, provide tenants with the last 
refuge before homelessness. 

The architects began with two agendas. 
“One was simply to create housing absolutely 
as cheaply as physically possible and to 
provide for the basic necessities.” Built with 


simple 2 x 4 stucco construction, the spans 
do not exceed eight feet. In Rob Quigley’s 


Typical floor plan. 

own words, “The way we kept the cost down 
was not to come up with new ways of building. 
(That only works in the storybooks.) This way 
everything is familiar and inexpensive.” 

The second was “an urban design agenda 
that a low-cost building of this type could, in 
fact, contribute to the street. Thats why the 
entrance is the way it is and the facade, even 
though it’s just a box, is broken up like it is.” 
The dark, V-shaped portion of the facade, 
which “radiates out from the center of one’s 
body” as one enters, is simply uncolored 
stucco, and the lighter material is colored 
stucco. The small fenced patio to the right 
of the entrance and the two tiled balconies, 
one on the elevator tower and the other a 
communal balcony above the entrance, “help 
animate the street”. A neon sculpture, created 
by Gloria Poore, pierces the elevator tower 
and acts as a signpost, replacing a con- 
ventional “hotel” sign. 

The floor plan is a “simple double-loaded 
corridor scheme with two light courts” which 
bring light into the buildings with the help of 
reflectors. Perhaps the most interesting con- 
cept is the use of what the architects call a 


“working wall” 
of each bedroom, is a modular construction 
which contains a closet, a sink with garbage 
disposal, a toilet, and spaces to hold a micro- 
wave oven, television and refrigerator, all of 
which can be rented from the management. 


. This wall, an integral part 


This “working wall” allows for a greater 
degree of autonomy and privacy than is pos- 
sible in most single-room-occupancy hotels. 
Because this hotel was, in the words of the 
developer, “probably the first (SRO) pro- 
totype built in the nation in fifty years”, 
construction involved considerable negotia- 
tions with the city. Single-room-occupancy 
hotels fall somewhere between hotels and 
studio apartments, and code requirements 
were not always defined. But rather than 
being a battle, “everyone was working for the 
same goals. The city very much wanted to see 
this happen, so they were bending over back- 
wards, within reason, to make it happen.” 


Bvt 
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Among the variances granted was permission 
to substitute plastic pipe for cast iron, and 
thus save on cost. During the process the 
developer chaired a task force which was 
instrumental in passing legislation dealing 
with new construction of SROS. 

Chris Mortenson expressed the idea that 
the importance of the Baltic Inn lay perhaps 
most in its effect on other SRO's in the area. 
“Its breakthrough housing from the stand- 
point that we’re dealing now very competi- 
tively with existing SRO's which are many 
times very run down, and yet we're competing 
with them dollar-for-dollar. What that will do 
is it will set an upward limit of which SRO's 
can charge for the rooms and that in itself 
will act as a catalyst to keep SRO rents in 
line. There are a number of slum landlords 
down here who all of a sudden are fixing up 
their units and they haven't charged a dime 
more, because they can't.” 


Noe! Millea 

Ms. Millea, a recent graduate of Rice Univer- 

sity in Architectural Studies, is the new 

Managing Editor of LA Architect. 
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Search for Shelter 


A model reveals how the cylindrical chapel punctuates the Fifth Street elevation of the Los Angeles Mission. 


The homelessness crisis in the United States is the result of many factors including the 
lack of affordable housing, cutbacks in government assistance to the poor, and the 
decrease of federal housing subsidies. In addition, decentralization of mental health 
care has inadvertently forced many of the mentally ill onto the streets. The following 
two examples demonstrate, in different ways, how it is possible for architects to 
effect a change in the housing situation. 


The Los Angeles Mission, 
T. Scott MacGillivray, AIA, Architects 


The new Los Angeles Mission, located in 
downtown Los Angeles at Fifth and Wall 
Streets, will provide the homeless with not 
only the basic necessities, such as food and 
shelter, but also with the hope of something 
better. Architect Scott MacGillivray and mis- 
sion director Mark Holsinger collaborated to 
create what some may call the country club 
of emergency shelters. 

The construction, which will cost approx- 
imately $11 million, is being financed entirely 
by private donations to the Christian mission, 
with “the bulk of the support (coming) from 
people who send in twenty-five dollars”. The 
new facility, about 125,000 square feet, will 
house 160 men and women on a nightly or 


monthly basis and 136 im more private rooms , 


on the rehabilitation program. 

“These people aren't just the typical street 
people that we might think of,” says Scott 
MacGillivray. “A fairly common case is a 


woman gets beaten up and kicked out of the 
house by her boyfriend or husband. He’ got 
all the money in the checking account, he’s 
got the apartment. What’s she going to do? 
The mission will take that person in on an 
emergency shelter basis and they will be 
given food and clothing and they'll probably 
have to help in the kitchen” for a month or 
two until they get a relief check from the 
government which will enable them to rent an 
apartment. 

For these people or other people like the 
man who “just gets off the bus two blocks 
away, comes into town seeking his fortune in 
LA,” the mission provides a place to sleep, 
eat, receive mail, check baggage, shower, get 
a haircut and receive counselling and medical 
attention. More controversially, it also 
provides a recreational area with landscaped 
terraces and a running track on the roof, 
leading some people to call it too luxurious. 
But as Scott MacGillivray describes it, 
“You're trying to straighten out your life and 
you walk by and there are your old drinking 
buddies, theres your pusher and there's the 
liquor store. We can't tell anyone you can't go 
do anything you want to do, but we give them 
a place to sit out and have some fresh air, 
realize maybe there's a better way of life than 
the street.” 

The women’ building is separate from the 
men’ building, which contain the public 
functions, and has an entrance off the quieter 


Winston Street. The main entrance is on Fifth 
Street. The architects planned setbacks of 
three feet on each side to allow for landscap- 
ing which would improve the street front. A 
courtyard in front of the building and a lobby/ 
dayroom at the entrance provide a place 
where “you can read a paper, write a letter, 
receive your mail. These become two transi- 
tion spaces before going into the chapel 

so we're taking people off the street.” 

The main desk, or contact office, was 
designed to have full view of the courtyard, 
the lobby, the dining room when the doors 
are propped open, and the back door, in an 
effort “to build in security without having 
cameras and guards at every corner”. 

In the dormitories the architects designed 
a system of fixed partitions which allow for 
greater privacy, while maintaining the 
required level of security. A five foot partition 
runs parallel to the dormitory wall, with 


perpendicular four foot partitions sectioning 
off “rooms” of about sixteen beds, and three 
foot partitions separating each set of two 
beds. “By putting in these little partititions 
between the beds, now instead of three feet 
between the beds I could move each bed six 
inches away from the other bed. I saved 
space, I saved money.” And still the roving 
guard can see across the room should a fight 
break out. 

The construction is concrete at the base- 
ment level, with a steel frame above the first 
level. The lower exterior walls are veneered in 
a pattern of concrete block which alternates 
rows of 4” split faced brick with rows of 8” 
fluted brick, creating a rough texture meant to 
discourage graffiti. “Its a cheap material but 
I think its going to look terrific. Plaster 
would be a disaster on the ground floor.”’ The 
upper floors are metal studs with plaster, and 
the window frames are built out with alumi- 
num painted white. “By framing the windows 
we've tried to pick up the fact that this 
(building) has a residential character to it.” 
The cross which rises above the entrance is a 
wide flange section painted white, and will 
probably be lit at night with neon. 

Scott MacGillivray captures the essence of 
the mission’ philosophy: “The things we're 
doing here are aimed at that higher purpose, 
rehabilitating somebody. You can't treat them 
like dirt if you want them to be functioning 
members of society.” 

L. A. ARCHITECT 4 


The Listener 


Two of the world’s greatest collections of art 
from two of the world’s greatest art cultures 
have been permanently installed in Wash- 
ington, DC in a space scarcely better than a 
subterranean parking garage, ostensibly to the 
delight and acclaim of their donors and of the 
wise grey heads of Washington, DC's reg- 
ulatory art commissioners. 

Cravenly intimidated, struck dumb by fear 


THEY BURIED 
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are expressions hardly too strong to describe 
the persons responsible for this indignity. For 
these were gifts to the American public 
which, had they been sensitively housed, 


would have provided windows to the artistic 
drives of cultures so different and seemingly 
distant from us and yet so near, and thus in 
need of understanding. 

This parking garage for art, 96% subterra- 
nean, is the new addition under the so-called 
“back yard” of the Smithsonian “castle”, a 
huge, priceless space reaching south to Inde- 
pendence Avenue which could have provided 
an incalculable opportunity for a great new 
building in Washington’ heart. The collec- 
tions are the National Museum of African Art 
and Arthur Sackler’ gift of Eastern Art, both 
remarkable by any standards. 

This serious mischief originated from 
long-standing Washington criticism of the 
Smithonian’ director, S. Dillon Ripley, for 
building too much along the Mall and for not 
providing the back of his building with a 
setting it “deserved” (a building which 
Thomas Hoving has termed a “St. Vitus 
Dance of a building”). Ripley reacted by 
deciding, when the two great gifts mate- 
rialized, to bury them as thoroughly as 
possible and to substitute for what could have 
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been two great buildings something Donald 
Canty in Architecture describes as “one of 
Washington's nicest and most architectural 
small parks”! 

Why not bury them, you may ask, if by so 
doing museums and park could occupy the 
same space? Very cost effective to be sure. 
Unfortunately, the programs for the com- 
puters spread sheet for cost effectiveness 
failed to include amenities today’s best new 
museums now exhibit as indispensible. More 
than amenities—essences. First of all, 
daylighting: except where limited ground 
space prohibits them, single story, skylit 
galleries are the unquestioned, acclaimed 
favorites. Examples abound, starting with the 
most highly acclaimed: Louis Kahn’s Kimball 
in Fort Worth and, most recently, Arata 
Isozaki’s Museum of Contemporary Art in 
Los Angeles. Los Angeles County Museum 
of Arts new Anderson wing for Modern Art 
provides a pathetic example of a building 
being squeezed into a multi-story format 
where only a top story can be skylit. 
Certainly the only justifiable modern example 
of burying a building is the IRCAM center 
for acoustical research which, buried deep 
under the Centre Beaubourg’s huge plaza, is 
thus isolated from acoustic interferences. The 
art of effective and safe daylighting has come 
to be one of architectural technology's most 
exciting and rewarding new achievements. 

Almost as outlandish and outrageous as 
burying the building is the Smithsonian's 
squandering of space on monumental entries, 
Staircases and a 4.2 acre “concourse” which 
even the otherwise laudatory Donald Canty 
admits has “some of the character of a 
shopping mall”. Beneath each of the two 
entrance pavilions grand, space-gobbling 
staircases descend from the sunlit upper 
world to the depths of a halogen-lit nether 
region. Who is being fooled, the viewers or 
the creators? Oh, if only it were a more 
splendid deception! All this staircasing and 
shopping-malling is at the expense of exhibi- 
tion space. Expense, not only in terms of 
money spent but, more importantly, in terms 
of attention getting. Grand entries are one 
thing—circulation to galleries must start and 
end somewhere and a mood must be set to 
clear the mind of the noxious vapors of the 
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crushing city outside, but even I.M. Pei’s East 
Wing was criticized by some for a dazzling 
entry which competes with its galleries. The 
Guggenheim’s spiral soaring toward the light 
at the top of its atrium has long been 
considered a scandal for its domination of the 
exhibits. But who could deny us that spine- 
tingling experience of sensing oneself a 
“procession of one” pacing slowly up those 
slopes? “Paradise Regained” to the Smithso- 
nians “Paradise Lost” downward staircases. 

Compared to such considerations, the 
matter of the handicapped-access at first 
seems insignificant but consider the cal- 
lousness of a scheme which provides the 
handicapped with all the elevator space 
required by law but denies them the grand 
staircases’ approach to the art far below. 

A final detail, laughable if it weren't so 
pathetic, is the matter of a brilliantly 
executed mural by Richard Haas on the end 
wall of the “shopping mall”, three stories 
below the garden for which so much was 
sacrificed. Donald Canty unemotionally 
reports that the mural is “partially obscured 
by one of the hefty pedestrian bridges that 
span the concourse”. His accompanying 
illustration shows the mural as a truly elegant 
(albeit purposeless) scene: a fantasy of a 
Roman atrium sprouting a glimpse of the 
Gothic chimneys and towers of the Smithso- 
nian seen through a ragged hole cannoned 
through the faux-masonry wall above the 
Roman Atrium’ portico arch. This ingenious 
artist managed all this in a wall space 
savaged, not just “partially obscured”, by the 
termination of a huge soffited and flush- 
lighted mass to the right and, to the left, by 
an even more outrageous termination of a 
tired version of a shopping mall gallery-edge 
plant box, dripping its inevitable ivy. 

Where does the guilt lie, beyond the 
timidity of the client and the architect fearing 
to challenge “the commissioners”? Surely it 
was the commissioners themselves, stooping 
to ingratiate the lowest common denominator 
of public taste, a public presumably 
enthralled by the “quaintness” of the back- 
side” of Queen Victoria’s sentimental towers. 


Paul Sterling Hoag 
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Plan, Dunsmuir Flats, Gregory Ain, 1937. 


the News 


Gregory Ain, 1908-1988. He was alive to 
ideas. They were food and drink to him. 
Chasing an idea left the food in front of him 
untouched, and if he tasted the wine it was in 
a gulp. His palate was in his brain. One time 
in the 1950's when I was buying a box of 
stockings at a counter at the old Ohrbach’s 
he suddenly appeared. In an instant we were 
talking about the nature of materials. 

Customers elbowed us aside so we started 
walking, Gregory with his arms folded across 
his chest, me clutching a box of stockings. 
Walking is the wrong word; Gregory strode. 
Soon we had traversed the hundred feet or so 
from north entrance to the south doors on 
Wilshire, with Gregory asking himself aloud: 
“So what is a natural material?” People now 
gave the right of way to this commanding 
figure. 

Gregory went through all the materials 
that in the popular mind of the day were 


considered “natural”. “Brick? You call that a 


natural material—earth dug and mixed with 
straw and shaped and sun dried. Wood? A 
tree felled, stripped of bark, sawn and planed 
before it arrives at a building site. Wood was 
sentimentalized in the 1950's as a natural 
material, and to the eastern Establishment 

it was, moreover, “regional”. 

And concrete? “The Romans would never 
have called it a natural material.” Gregory 
was walking faster, pressed on by his subject, 
and we had made another lap from north to 
south. The store detectives were edging 
closer. I stopped at the next cashier's kiosk, 
paid for the stockings and said goodbye. 
Gregory seemed as surprised by my with- 
drawal as he did when he stumbled over the 
dog's water bowl in following me to the 
kitchen to continue talking. It was not that 
Gregory was against brick, wood and stone. 
It was the dissection of ideas that answered 
an inner need. 

He would have been delighted to see the 
model of his 1937 Dunsmuir Flats at a show 
at LACMA last fall on the machine age; he 
would have lowered his eyes modestly then 
raised them to launch into an unrelated 
subject like the Roman laws against building 
a house which cut off a neighbors view, or 
the bondage in which Mies held architecture. 
He would not have commented on the 
building: there it was, something he had 
finished and was through with, past history. 
He was the only faculty member at USC, 
according to two students, who never referred 
to his own work. 

But when he was in the act of design his 
concentration was so intense, according to a 
one-time partner, that he forgot everything 
else. His fee was used up by constant 
redesigning—part of his passion for dissect- 
ing, I suppose. An absence of time sense and 
money sense can cripple an office. When he 
was invited to teach at USC he saw it first as 
a way to recoup. But once he had started 
fitting the job to himself he was carried into 
the congenial Socratic dialogue. He taught 
more than architecture in his classroom, 
spilling over into literature, history, seman- 
tics; he assigned students a book a month to 
read on subjects other than architecture. 

Now I have made him sound like an 
ivory tower architect, which he was not. His 
greatest efforts went into social housing, little 
of which was built, and along the way was a 
correspondence with Eleanor Roosevelt about 


well-designed affordable housing for that 
third of a nation ill-housed. The most remark- 
able housing he did do was the 1948 Mar 
Vista low-cost two- and three-bedroom 
houses just north of Venice Boulevard (Ain, 
Johnson and Day). Houses staggered on the 
lots, with different sides turned to the street, 
superbly landscaped by another leftwinger, 
Garrett Eckbo, stand today in grace, all 52 of 
them, one half of those originally planned. 

Just after the war, he was not as lucky 
with an enormous housing project in Reseda. 
“Bad business,” decided the FHA in the 
1940's, when they discovered it was to house 
minorities, one of whom was Lena Horne. 

Gregory was the conscience of the 1940's. 
Conscience now takes new forms. The pres- 
ent day has less land to work with and the 
house abandons horizontality to rise in dis- 
creet stages in an order alien to Gregory’s eye. 
If Gregory and I could make a few laps from 
Ohrbach’s north to south doors we would 
dissect this theory. 


Esther McCoy 


Bradley Proposes $2 

Billion Housing Fund 
In early January Mayor Bradley unveiled a 
proposal for spending two billion dollars on 
housing in the city over the next twenty years. 
This program, if enacted, would be the 
largest city initiated housing program in the 
US according to Gary Squier, housing coordi- 
nator for the Mayor. “It would stabilize the 
housing delivery system,” said Squier, “and 
provide a stable base for a rational response 
to our housing crisis.” The Mayor's proposal 
would provide about $100 million a year for 
housing drawn from the revenues of the 
Central Business District Redevelopment 
Project. Current projections estimate that the 
CBD project will generate between five and 
six billion dollars over the next twenty years. 

But the Mayor will have to go to court in 
order to spend the money because there is a 
court ordered cap on spending the funds 
generated in the CBD project, with all money 
over $750 million going to the county to 
spend on education and social services. This 
cap is the result of a 1977 suit brought by 
City Councilman Ernani Bernardi who felt 
that the Community Redevelopment Agency 
was not meeting the social needs of the 
project area. Agency spending has nearly 
reached the cap. Under the Mayor’ proposal 
the five billion in projected revenues would 
go to the Community Redevelopment Agency 
(CRA), not the county, with half, or about 
$2.125 billion, dedicated to housing. 

The proposal faces a number of stumbling 
blocks. One controversy centers on whether 
the proposal will generate intolerable levels 
of development downtown. Jay Melnick, an 
aide to Councilman Bernardi says the Coun- 
cilman is extremely skeptical about the 
Mayor’ claims that no additional downtown 
development would take place. But in 
response to fears about overdevelopment 
Squier said, “the CRA has sparked a renais- 
sance of spending downtown, and this 
proposal by itself is not going to affect what 
the redevelopment agency does.” And Marc 
Litman, public information coordinator for 
the CRA confirmed that the projected reve- 
nues are based on commercial development 
already planned for downtown. 

Other reservations expressed by Bernardi’ 
office include concerns about the percentage 
of the housing money that would be spent for 
housing low and moderate income families, 
and the length of time that the affordability 
of this housing would be protected. Melnick 
said that Bernardi has requested more details 
on the Mayor's proposal and would want 70 
percent spent on housing. 

Bernardi’s criticism appears aimed at 
the details, not the substance of the Mayor's 
proposal. The magnitude of this housing fund 
is unprecedented, with spending on housing 
that could be as much as $100 million a year 
over the next twenty years. This level of 
expenditure is in stark contrast to state and 
federal spending on housing which has 
slowed to a trickle in recent years. According 
to Squier, the Mayor expects the full support 
of the Council on his proposal because “‘it is 
to everybody's advantage”. 

Karin Pally 


Ms. Pally, a former Managing Editor of 
LA Architect, is a housing specialist. 


Letters 
To the Editor: 
Please find enclosed response to the recent 
article by Paul Hoag entitled “Le Corbusier 
as Genius?”... 

“The world cannot stand still. But it is 
only the creative powers of the individual that 
decay. The eclipse of the architect is not the 
eclipse of architecture. New generations arise. 
They do not hesitate to climb onto our 
shoulders in turn; and then bound forward 
to follow the same idea still further, without 
stopping to thank us for having been their 
spring-board.”” 

-Paris, Sept. 1929, Le Corbusier 
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Aerospace Museum, Frank Gehry. 


Norton House, Frank Gehry. 


1988 


Lead-scaled fish with fish lamp and cardboard house, 
from “The Architecture of Frank Gehry,”opening at 
MOCA on February 12. 


Walker Art Center 


Gehry at MOCA 


On Tuesday, February 16, “The Architecture 
of Frank Gehry” opens at the Museum of 
Contemporary Art (MOCA). The retrospec- 
tive, which originated at the Walker Art 
Center in Minneapolis, has been travelling 
throughout the United States and Canada 
since September 1986. It will be the first 
show to occupy the Museum of Contempo- 
rary Art since the year-long inaugural 
“Individuals” exhibition. 

In designing the installation, Frank Gehry 
has extended his range as an exhibition 
designer and established a new standard 
for showing architecture in a museum. The 
exhibition consists of a series of full-scaled 
architectural volumes, clad in materials that 
Gehry frequently uses. There is a copper-clad 
boat, a lead-scaled fish, a spiralling, recti- 
linear volume clad in finished plywood, and a 
monolithic room built of corrugated card- 
board blocks. Within and between these 
volumes are mounted back-lit transparencies 
of finished buildings, drawings, furniture and 
photographs. 


Architectural Glasnost 


The October 1987 visit of four leading Sov- 
iet architects to the United States, which 
included a four day visit to Los Angeles, 
culminated in an agreement between the US 
organization, Architects Designers Planners 
for Social Responsibility, (ADPSR) and the 
USSR Union of Architects, to promote an 
exchange of information and to participate in 
cooperative programs leading to promoting 
the cause of arms control and better under- 
standing between the two nations. 

The agreement is reprinted here in its 
entirety, including a voluntary pledge by 
individual practitioners not to use their pro- 
fessional skills in work related to the nuclear 
arms race. 

Important features of the agreement 
include proposed exhibitions of US and 
Soviet architecture, exchanges of students, 
faculty, practitioners, researchers and critics, 
and joint construction projects. 

The message of social responsibility in the 
design and construction related professions, 
which is at the heart of the program of 
ADPSR, is being accepted more and more 
by individuals in the professions and by the 
professional organizations. R. Randall 
Vosbeck, FAIA, former National President of 
American Institute of Architects, at the recent 
UIA Congress in Brighton, England, publicly 
endorsed the work of ADPSR (USA) and the 
newly chartered International Architects Plan- 
ners Designers for the Prevention of Nuclear 
War, an organization representing a mem- 
bership of 43 nations. The International 
Federation of Interior Designers has chosen 
to become an affiliate of this new interna- 
tional organization. Here at home, the Board 
of Directors of the National AIA, at its 
September meeting, passed a resolution 


Gehry has responded to the architecture 
of each specific museum by changing the 
installation of the exhibition. In most cases, 
he was establishing an dialogue with an 
architect of significant stature. At the Walker 
Art Center, the exhibition was installed in a 
building designed by Edward Larrabee 
Barnes; in Houston the exhibition was 
mounted in a the Contemporary Art Museum, 
designed by Gunnar Birkerts. In Los Angeles, 
the exhibition will create a counterpoint to 
the formal architecture of Arata Isozaki. 

The exhibition documents Gehry’ career 
with approximately 250 drawings, photo- 
graphs and models of projects from 1964 to 
the present. It also includes furniture, lamps 
and other domestic objects. 

The museum plans a number of educa- 
tional programs to accompany the exhibiton, 
including a panel discussion organized by the 
MOCA Architecture and Design Council, and 
a dialogue between Gehry and British archi- 
tect Richard Rogers during the UK/LA festival. 

The exhibition is accompanied by a 216 
page catalogue including essays by Thomas 
S. Hines, Rosemarie Haag Bletter, Joseph 
Giovannini; Pilar Viladas, Cooosje van 
Bruggen and Mildred Friedman. 


recognizing the “efforts of ADPSR in further- 
ance of the goals of nuclear arms control and 
disarmament, and commends these activities 
of ADPSR to those members of the profes- 
sion interested in pursuit of these goals.” 

With this recommendation from the 
National AIA Board of Directors, ADPSR is 
advising members of the profession who wish 
to know more about the organization as well 
as further details about the USA-USSR 
Agreement to contact Sydney Brisker AIA, 
Acting Chairman ADPSR, telephone (213) 
654-4360. 

Agreement. Representatives of the US 
organization Architects Designers Planners 
for Social Responsibility and the USSR 
Union of Architects met in New York on 
October 12 and 24, 1987 and reached the 
following agreement: 

l. ADPSR and the USSR Union of 
Architects will regularly inform each other 
of their current and projected activities in 
support of arms control in their respective 
countries. Each organization will endeavor to 
implement programs practiced by the other to 
the extent that they further the cause of arms 
control and a better understanding between 
the two nations. 

One such program will be a pledge to be 
signed by architects, designers and planners 
refusing to work on projects related to the 
nuclear arms race. 

2. The following exchange and cooperative 
programs will be developed and implemented 
at the earliest possible date: 

a. Exchanges of exhibitions of US and 
Soviet architecture, design and planning. 

b. Exchanges of students, faculty, practi- 
tioners, researchers and critics. 

c. Joint construction projects. 

Agreed this 24th day of October 1987 for 
ADPSR, Tician Papachristou, FAIA, Presi- 
dent, for the USSR Union of Architects, 
Youri Platonov, President. 
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